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EXTRACT FROM MEMOIR OF PRISCILLA GURNEY. 
(Continued from page 787.] 


Some important family claims required Pris- 
cilla Gurney’s attention during the time of the 
Yearly Meeting of 1816. She felt the privation 
consequent on being necessarily absent from it, 
to be no small trial ; but, with the spirit of cheer- 
ful asquiescence with every circumstance permit- 
ted or dispensed by-the providence of her heaven- 
ly Father, which so uniformly prevailed in her 
heart, she was perfectly willing to forego the en- 
joyment of a privilege which she greatly valued. 
She says :— 

“It has been quite a sacrifice to me to give 
up the Yearly Meeting. I had longed for such 
a refreshment, and to be a little more amongst 
Friends, as we have not much of this kind of 
help in our situation here: but I do not doubt 
it is for our benefit to be, for a time, deprived of 
much outward help and consolation. This has 
been remarkably my case for many months past. 
My dear uncle and aunt’s long absence from 
home has been one thing that has given this 
feeling : but I am sure that these things are or- 
dered in wisdom and mercy, and ought to lead 
us, with more faith, trast and dependence, to the 
Source of all good.” 

As the autumn approached, it brought with it, 
to some of her near connexions, accumulated so- 
licitudes and sorrows. Her uncle Joseph’s fam- 
ily had, us we have seen in the record of the 
previous year, been suddenly bereft of a young 
and interesting member: this heavy affliction 
was quickly followed by another, not less deeply 
felt, and attended by circumstances of peculiar 
trial. Their daughter Rachel was seriously af- 
fected by symptoms of pulmonary disorder ; and, 
by the urgent advice of some attendant physi- 
cians, it was concluded that she should pass the 
ensuing winter in the milder climate of Savoy. 
Some painful anxieties respecting others of their 
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beloved circle prevented Joseph and Jane Gur- 
ney from accompanying their dear child to a for- 
eign land; and they confided this important 
charge to their affectionate niece, of whose skilful 
and assiduous attentions to such as were sinking 
under disease they had repeatedly had ample 
proof. Priscilla Gurney felt weightily the re- 
sponsible undertaking; but meekly surrendered 
herself to perform the arduous duties which it 
involved. Her tenderly sympathizing, yet lively 
spirit, her deep and solid piety, her constant 
faith and trust, rendered her a most valuable 
companion to the sick and to the mourner, par- 
ticularly to those in early life, whose future ap- 
peared to be no longer irradiated by the sunshine 
of youthful anticipations. Rarely could one be 
found whose experience could better qualify to 
administer to the failing tabernacle ; or, in sea- 
sons of extreme weakness and discouragement, 
when the spirit might sink at the prospect of the 
awful gloom that enveloped the dark “ valley of 
the shadow of death,” few could be more pre- 
pared to point the sufferer to those rays of “ the 
Sun of Righteousness” which illumine the 
Christian’s pathway to the tomb. ‘The invalid 
was also accompanied by her sister Jane. This 
little, but very interesting party, commenced 
their journey on the 27th of Ninth Month, at 
which date Priscilla writes :— 

“Our parting at Earlham was under a most 
sweet and comforting impression of gospel love. 
We had asolemn reading. I felt engaged in 
prayer that we might be established, strength- 
ened, and settled in the Truth as it is in Jesus; 
and I was enabled to commend myself, and those 
most dear to me, as well absent as present, to the 
Lord, and to his grace under every dispensation. 
The warm expression of Christian love, unity, 
and sympathy, from so many of my near and 
dear friends, was consolatory on leaving my most 
beloved home. Our departure from the Grove 
was very affecting; but quietness and even peace 
prevailed. A low ride to Harleston. The feel- 
ing of most tender love and union of spirit with 
those I had left (united, I humbly trust, in Him 
who is the Light of the World,) was powerful 
through this day and night.” 

At Witham, one of their resting-places, she 
addressed the following to her beloved cousin, 
Anna Buxton, then about to be united in mar- 
riage to William Forster :— 

“ Ninth Month 30th.—I believe I shall be 
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much with you in mind, and in a little of that 
spirit which we may humbly hope still unites us 
together, under the varied events of life. Vari- 
ous and unexpected indeed they are, and such I 
must say is my present undertaking to accompa. 
ny dear Rachel on such an expedition as this: I 
cannot but feel it serious on many accounts. I 
have deeply felt leaving home. I believe we 
shall sometimes have your sympathy, may we 
not hope your prayers for our preservation.— 
Though the pain of leaving home has been great, 
yet a feeling of sweet peace has, I think, been 
permitted to attend us, and I have been, on the 
whole, quiet and comfortable. And now, my 
beloved friends, I may from my heart say, /are- 
well. May we more and more seek that Spirit 
which can enable us to mourn and rejoice to- | 
gether, and which may lead us continually to | 
commend ourselves and one another unto that | 
grace which can alone build us up, sustain and | 
comfort us.” 

In making our selections from this valuable 
memoir, we here pass over her interesting jour- | 
nal written during her absence from home, and | 
give only a few extracts from her letters, which | 
will bring us to the time when she returned to 


her own home.—Eb. | 





On hearing of the death of a dear cousin, she 
writes to her brother J. J. G., Twelfth mo. 26th: 

“‘ There are few passages in Scripture that have 
been more animating or comforting to me than 
the promises in the Revelations to those who 
overcome : I have dwelt on them with a peculiar | 
interest, and I believe with a renewed desire for 
us who remain, that we may with more faith, 
more humility, and more entire and simple obe- 
dience, enlist under the banner of the Captain of 
our salvation, that we may follow Him whitherso- 
ever He leadeth us, that we may trust in Him 
with our whole hearts until we know the victory 
to be obtained through Him over sin and the 
world, and over death. ‘The last enemy that 
shall be destroyed is death.’ It is indeed the 
prayer of my heart, my dearest Joseph, that thou 
mayest be encouraged and enabled yet to go on, 
yet to press forward in every religious, domestic, 
and public duty, in quietness and humility, 
‘not slothful in business, fervent in spirit, serv- 
ing the Lord.’ When the curtain drops, and 
the scene closes here, how is then every sacrifice 
in the cause of religion, how is every act of faith 
and obedience to be prized; how inestimable do 
they become as evidences of that grace by which 
alone we are saved! Whilst thus separated 


from the world and withdrawn from service, and 
feeling my own poverty and littleness in every 
way, the desire is still lively for the faithful ser- 
vants of the Lord, that they may be steadfast 
and immoveable, always abounding in the work 
of the Lord; and for none do I feel this more 





earnestly than for you, my dearest brothers, that 
in your respective allotments you may so hold 
fast that no man may take your crown: and may 
you be more and more willing to bear the cross 
of our blessed Lord ; may it in nothing, little or 


great, be a stumbling-block to you. May you, 
in all things, suffer his holy will, becoming as 
little children, ‘ learning of Him who was meek 
and lowly of heart ;? thus you will become (and 
indeed it is my most comforting hope and belief 
for you,) as valiants in his army, as faithful ser- 
vants in his most holy church, and you will fi- 
nally find in Him ‘eternal rest unto your souls.’ ”’ 

In a letter to a Friend in England, about this 
time, she says: 

“T have felt an earnest desire that thou 
mayest not be discouraged in the important du- 
ty of attending meetings. It appears to me most 
desirable that we should ever bear in mind for 
what we go to meeting,—not to seek man nor 
the help of man, but to seek the Lord, and the 
help of the Lord: and I can truly say, I am‘in- 
creasingly persuaded of the truth of these words, 
—‘The Lord is good to those that wait for Him, 
to the soul that seeketh Him.’ How does every 
fresh experience of life make me desire for those 
in early life, that they may remember their Cre- 
ator in the days of their youth! I feel so very 
sure that they will never have cause to regret any 
sacrifice made in his service, or for his sake.” 

“ First-day, Twelfth Month 29th.—Our meet- 
ing was quiet and satisfactory. These words 
were very comforting to me, which I had to ex- 
press,—‘ Father, I will that those whom thou 
hast given me be with me where I am, that they 
may behold my glory.’ Consolation in our sep- 
aration from so many near and dear to us, and 
encouragement to us who remain to seek to be 
partakers of the same promises. How great the 
importance of having our hearts weaned from all 
earthly dependencies and excitements! Read a 
little in Leighton on this subject. Had a sweet 
walk before dinner on Mount Cennier. The 
distant views of the mountains, with the sea and 
town, and the setting sun, were particularly beau- 
tiful, and awakened many interesting and affect- 
ing associations. Began to read Young’s ‘ Night 
Thoughts’ through with Elizabeth. 

“31st.—Elizabeth very unwell. I sat with 
her in her room, and read to her portions of 
Scripture. This evening I felt the solemnity of 
the close of this year, and an earnest desire for us 
all, absent and present, that we may begin the 
next with renewed diligence, running ‘ with pa- 
tience the race that is set before us.’ The peas- 
ants, in the adjoining garden, were dancing and 
screaming with apparent ease and low pleasure. 
It was a contrast to my own feelings. Rachel 
expressed to me, before we parted for the night, 
how very solemn she felt the prospect of entering 
another year with such a mist befure it—such 
uncertainty as to life or death. Looking every 
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way, the prospect was, she said, serious to her ; 
the continuance of illness, death, or the restora- 
tion to life ; the latter would be, to her, almost 
as solemn as the former. It is my sincere desire 
that, whatever may be the events or the dispen- 
sations of the year to her, ‘ neither life nor death, 
heights nor depths, nor any other creature,’ may 
‘be able to separate’ her ‘ from the love of God 
which is in Christ Jesus our Lord.’ Heard dis- 
tant shouts and sounds of rejoicing after 1 was 
in bed, and also early this morning, the first day 
of 1817. 

“ First Month 2nd.—Our meeting this morn- 
ing was particularly interesting to me. I felt 
peculiarly drawn to supplicate in spirit for ; 
feeling near unity and sympathy with her, desir- 
ing that, though the Lord has been pleased to 
show her great and sore troubles, He may, in 
his own time, bring her up again as from the | 
depths of the earth ; and, if He seeth meet still 
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her beloved sister. E. J. Fry, occupied a large 
space in the sphere of her affections. She not 
unfrequently addressed them by letters suited 
to their youthful tastes, yet calculated to imbue 
their minds with a disinterested concern for the 
happiness of others, as well as with a reverence 
of their Almighty Creator. It was her practice 
to write to the two elder ones of that interesting 
family in the French language, thus encouraging 
them in their study of it. From Nice she sent 
to them the following (translated) :— 
First Month, 1817. 

My dear Nieces, K.and R. F.,—We are much 
pleased with Nice. It is an agreeable town, 
situated on the sea, and surrounded by high 
mountains. Some of them have their summits 
always covered with snow, and sometimes with 
clouds ; but the weather has been so fine here 
since we came, that the sky is almost always 
clear. Oh, how charmed you would be with 


to lead her as into the wilderness, that He may | this country! When I walk about alone I often 
‘open unto her the door of hope ;’ that his word | think of you, my dear nieces, and I wish much 
may be a light unto her path, and a guide to her | to have you for my companions in my walk, be- 
feet ; and for us all, in this new year, that He | cause you would have great pleasure in travers- 


would enable us to do his will, giving us, day by 
day, our daily bread. 

“3rd.—Our invalids very poorly : I felt una- 
ble to administer much comfort to them. 

“5th.—With E. to visit the poor. Rachel | 
and I afterwards read Barrow’s Sermon on sub- 
mission, then had a pleasant excursion by my- 
self: enjoyed the company of two sweet innocent- 
looking girls who sat beside me, but we could | 
only communicate by signs.* I was amused 
with the people, and they with me. Afterwards | 
I visited the mother of a large family.” | 

The reader, in mentally accompanying Priscilla | 
Gurney in her daily pursuits, can scarcely fail to | 
be impressed with her constant piety, her unva- | 
rying spirit of warm Christian benevolence, draw- 
ing her into sympathy with every fellow-crea- 
ture. She appeared never to live for herself, or 
to seek personal gratification ; for, though she 
derived sweet enjoyment from beholding the beau- 
ties of the external creation, we may perceive 
that an aspiration after the sensible influence of 
the love of God was ever the pervading principle 
in her soul. This Divine love led her to desire 
to relieve the necessities, and to soothe the sor- 
rows, of all the children of want and affliction, 
and so enlarged her heart that it knew no limita- 
tions from diversity of sect ; not being restrained 
even by the chilling effect of spiritual darkness, 
or of the mists of gloomy superstition. She was 
always attracted towards the young; but her 
tender interest was, as might be expected, es- 
pecially excited in reference to the welfare of 
her nearest connexions : of these, the children of 











* Nice being an Italian city, many of the lower 
classes in the district beyond it cannot converse in 
the French language. They speak a mixture of French 
and Italian. 





ing the country with me, and in admiring the 
fine vines that are seen from the roads around 
our dwelling. The poor people, also, would in- 
terest you much—their language, their dress, and 
their manners, are very different from those of 
the poor in our country. Sometimes I visit 
them in their houses, and often find them oceu- 
pied in cultivating their gardens. I am obliged 
to make myself understood by signs, which 
sometimes serve me fora French word, and 
sometimes for an Italian word; because they 
speak, in this part, a mixture of these two lan- 
guages. In the town and its environs we some- 
times find a crowd of beggars, and the peasants _ 
in the country have also the habit of begging. 
We do not often give them money, but we have 
purchased for them a supply of soup, which is 
distributed every day in the town, at the gate of 
an establishment called the Hospice. It isa 
charitable institution for poor girls who are 
orphans. Our friend, the Abbé de Cesolé, has 
the direction of it. We have visited this house, 
and have remarked with pleasure that it is well 
conducted, and the girls have an appearance of 
good health and happiness. They are to come 
and make a visit to us in the garden, and have 
cakes and fruit. They often accompany the 
Abbé (to whom they give the name of Father) 
to fanerals. There are not any nuns at Nice. 
Since the Revolution several convents have been 
abandoned. There are some monks in the con- 
vents of Barthélémi and Cennier who have been 
long here. One of these monks comes every 
week to our house to make Ja quete (a‘gather- 
ing,) for the rules of their order oblige them to: 
subsist on charity. One of them enters a house, 
and asks for bread and oil and other things neces- 
sary for them; they rarely eat meat, and they 
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are not willing to accept money. My cousin j and therefore, alas! it is too much of a stumbling- 

Jane has sketched one of these monks, and when | block to many of us; at least I am sure it is to 

we return to England we may perhaps show you | me; hut the sense of my own weakness and im- 

his portrait.’ perfections does not make me the less desire for 
Thus, by exciting in the young mind an in-{ those most dear to me, that they may not flinch 

terest on behalf of the indigent, were the seeds | from this ‘‘ Cross of Christ.” 

of benevolence implanted, which have been fruit- (To be continued.) 

ful in maturer age. 





To L A For Friends Intelligencer. 
Oo Lucy Aggs. Well done good and faithful servant, thon hast been 


; Nice, First Month 34. | faithful over a few things, I will make thee ruler over 
I feel a very near interest in all that concerns | many things; enter thou into the joy of thy Lord.— 


thy welfare, and sincerely desire that a blessing | Matt. 25. 21. 
may attend thee wherever thou goest, and _ There can be no greater consolation to those 
whatever place thy allotment may be cast. I! who have turned their faces Zionward, nor greater 
look sometimes with something of a feeling of | encouragement to press forward, than to be per- 
anxious solicitude towards many of the young | mitted at times and seasons in their pilgrimage 
people at Norwich. I hope, my dear Lucy, thou | journey to partake of those joys promised to 
mayest be encouraged, according to thy ability, | the faithful. These comprehend the truth of 
to labor amongst them faithfully, in spirit, ifnot | the testimony, that “‘ They who have left all to 
in word. However weak, however poor we may | follow him, receive an hundred fold in this time, 
be, (and I am sure I feel myself amongst that | and everlasting life in the world to come.” 
number,) we must still be willing to take our| Though affliction may be meted, or pain and 
portion of service, be it little or great, that we | sickness assail the frail tabernacle, yet the mind 
may be called upon to perfurm. We must re-| that is thus circumstanced is left free to soar on 
member that the “increase” can alone be given | high and adore the great Father of the Universe. 
from above. I cannot well express to thee what | Thanksgiving and praise are offered to him who 
I sometimes feel for our dear Friends at Norwich | looks down from the height of his sanctuary and 
and in Norfolk, to whom | feel increasingly | reveals his will to the children of men, giving 
united (I hope) in spirit. How do I desire that | ability for what he requires, quickening the soul 
the Spirit of Truth may more and more prevail | with living desires for all who espouse the pre- 
amongst us! Whilst so wholly and unexpectedly | cious cause of truth, and enlist under the banner 
withdrawn from them, I still often turn in spirit | of the Prince of Peace, that we may not seek for 
towards many, individually and collectively, with | ourselves great things, but individually mind our 
feelings of near interest, and sometimes with the | respective gifts and callings, letting neither 
hope that, whether present or absent, we may|heights nor depths, principalities nor powers, 
yet be permitted to feel something of the ‘unity | things present, nor things to come, separate us 
of the Spirit in the bond of peace.’ Surely the | from the love of God, and rendering obedience 
loss of our beloved Joseph, an event so awful, so| to his law. That when our time of probation is 
striking, and so affecting, will be the means of | over we may be prepared to receive the fruition 
impressing the young people amongst us! I be- | of joy in the endless ages of eternity, to unite 
lieve I may say, itis the prayer of my heart} with the company which stand before the throne 
that it may be so, that they may be more will-| of God clothed with white robes and palms in 
ing to gather in faith and obedience, (for that, | their hands, serving him day and night in his 
I believe, is what is wanting amongst us,) under | temple. 
the wing of the Shepherd of Israel. I think 1} ‘They shall hunger no more, neither thirst 
never on any occasion felt the force of these | any more, neither shall the sun light on them 
words so much,—‘ Blessed are those servants |nor any heat. For the Lamb which is in the 
that are found watching.’”’ midst of the throne shall feed them, and shall 
To a beloved brother she writes at this time .— | lead them unto living fountains of waters, and 
‘‘T can say with truth that the experience of | God shall wipe away all tears from their eyes.”’ 
this journey has not weaned my heart from| 2d mo. 7th, 1857. R. P. 
Friends, or lessened my value for that holy, ac- 
tuating, and living principle, which, I believe, is} Surely one great object of the religion of Christ 
the groundwork of our profession, if not as much | is to give its peculiar coloring to what is seen 
as it ought to be of our practice. Qn the con-| and temporal, and to take off the false gloss from 
trary, | long for its prevalence in the world, | what flatters our pride, to reveal the inherent 
which certainly does appear to me (I hope with-| meanness of human grandeur, the decay that 
out the spirit of judgment) chained and darkened | lurks in the brightest scene of earthly beauty, 
by forms and ceremonies: but this submission to | and to secure for the invisible world, to which 
the Spirit, to its guidance, to its baptisms, to its} we hasten, that ascendency which is due to the 
humiliation, its teachings and its sanctifications, | brightness of its glory and the eternity of its du- 
we find daily and hourly in the way of the Cross, | ration. 
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Selected and furnished for publication in the Intelligencer. 
INDIVIDUAL INFLUENCE. 


“ A certain nobleman went into a far country 
to receive for himself a kingdom, and to return. 
And he called his ten servants, and delivered 
them ten pounds, and said unto them, Occupy 
till I come,” &e. Luke, ch. xix. 

There is scarcely any sentiment more frequent- 
ly enforced in Holy Writ than the accountabil- 
ity of man. The consideration of the parable of 
the talents which exhibits rewards as the meed 
of obedience, stimulates to the discharge of our 
relative duties towards God and our fellow-crea- 
tures, and furnishes us ground for many solemn 
and affecting apprehensions of what may be the 
consequences of misusing our allotted day of pro- 
bation. Nothing, therefore, can be more needful 
for the man who desires to ensure to himself that 
which will endure when all things are passing 
away, than to ascertain with precision the use he 
is now making of the talents entrusted to his | 
care. 

Most perschs, it is to be feared, live with 
searcely any other definite purpose than to enjoy 
as much, and suffer as little as possible ; for the 
love of ease and indulgence is as congenial a 
the fleshly will of man, as it is to the nature of 
any other animal. But, even in minds thus | 
darkened and debased, there exists a spark of 


common position of human affairs which is usually 
characterized by the expression of “ things going 
cross,” comes, in the potent dominion of selfish- 
ness, to scatter the withering blight of an an- 
happy temper through the whole habitation ! 
Alas! to deaden and destroy any thing that is 
tender, and kind, and lovely in our fellow-crea- 
tures, can be no light offence against a God whose 
nature and whose name is Love ! 

Heads of families sometimes relate with an 
apparent delight in the presence of their chil- 
dren and servants, entertaining stories, or re- 
markable anecdotes, in which a disregard for 
truth or honesty forms a chief feature. Perhaps 
it may be the contrivance of some clever sharper 
to elude justice; some intriguing politician to 
accomplish his purpose ; or some needy impostor 
to succeed in passing for an honest person. Now 
such a sort of discourse may seem of no import- 
ance; but when it is considered how often the 
worldly interests of dependants, and the heedless 
pursuits of children and young people, place them 
in circumstances in which the tendency often is 
to violate the truth, in order to hide a fault, or 
to secure a present pleasure, it cannot be made a 
question, but that every tender and precious 
check which the secret witness of the Lord may 
make in their consciences, is in imminent hazard 
of being crushed and set aside, by the polluting 


sémething pure and heavenly, which, under the | recollection of instances in which they have 
most oppressive weight of worldliness that can | known their seniors, and those who were placed 
be laid upon it, is never wholly extinguished. It| in authority over them, to treat acts of deceit 





lives, though it be in the grave; and there is a} and falsehood as a light and trivial thing. 


voice appointed to arouse it, which ever and 
anon exclaims, ‘“‘ Awake, thou that sleepest, and | 
arise from the dead, and Christ shall give thee 
light.” 

_ Few persons are in any degree aware of the 
immense importance of their own individual ex- 
ample to those who are immediately and inti- 
mately brought into contact therewith; for few 
can calculate upon the powerful effects of small 
causes, which are of uniform and constant recur- 
rence. How few, for instance, consider the 
baneful influence which the giving way to ill- 
teraper diffuses over the circle of their family 
and friends! In such a wilderness of thorns 
and briars as this world, where we can scarcely 
touch, much less venture to grasp any object 
without now and then being wounded, how need- 
ful is it to be possessed of that heavenly princi- 
ple, which, like the balm of Gilead spoken of by 
the prophet, shall drop its holy unction into the 
corroding irritation of the fallen nature, turning 
its poison into the dew of Hermon, “ even the 
dew that descended upon the mountains of Zion,” 
and from the very bosom of distress and disap- 
pointment, eliciting a sweetness which breathes 
the atmosphere of heaven upon all around it! 

But, oh! how different is the case when the 
leading person in a family, be it father, mother, 


oe 


humored son or daughter, disturbed by that! 


If anecdotes like those alluded to should be 
narrated in our presence, and we feel-as though 
it were a thing almost impossible for us to damp 
the hilarity of a cheerful party by words of re- 
proof, when we believe no kind of harm is in- 
tended ; let us remember that if we are not will- 
ing to give utterance to the language of disap- 
probation, there is, in the reproof which a calm, 
meek, sustained silence inflicts, perhaps, a more 
effectual service rendered to the cause of truth 
and propriety, than if we were to harangue upon 
the subject for an hour. ‘There is a serene dig- 
nity in the reprimand of silence, which brings 
over an offending spirit something of the holiness 
and majesty of God, who works all his glorious 
wonders, in nature and in grace, with the im- 
pressive solemnity of silence. In silence, He 
meets the soul; in silence, He penetrates the 
conscience ; in silence, He spreads before the 
guilty their accumulated wrongs against Him. 
Hence it is that scarcely any species of correc- 
tion or instruction is so totally repugnant to the 
earnal mind as that which is accompanied with 
'the down-breaking, flesh-crucifying power of 
silence; the felt consciousness of which repug- 
nance occasions it to be but seldom resorted to, 
in appealing to the hearts and consciences of 
those with whom we have to deal, in the charac- 
ter of monitors or reprovers. It therefore often 
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teacher and the learner, are all beclouded and 
bewildered in a multiplicity of words, wherein | 
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happens that the offended and the offender, the | another.” This is the seal with which he stamps 


| 






his righteous acts ; and hence it is, that in every 
| great and glorious manifestation and revival of 


little is effected beyond the nourishing of self- | true religion, the instruments employed have 
complacency in those who speak, and a spirit of | commonly been persons and things of little or no 


disputation in those who hear. 


paid, on the part of religious instructors, to the 
value and importance of a prepared state of mind, 
before they proceed to the performance of their 
allotted duties. Until an experimental acquaint- 
ance with Divine truth is, in some measure, 


in no condition to produce any deep and perma- 
nent good effect upon others. Things will only 
act, and cause to act, according to their nature. 
That which is merely the result of study, and 
which exists but as a notion or opinion of our 
own mind, will do no more than produce its own 
likeness of notions and opinions in those we desire 
to influence, if it does stir them up to wrangling 
and jangling, to prove our views to be erroneous. 

If nothing can be acquired to any efficient 
purpose in human knowledge, except the mind 
be concentrated on the object before it, so neither 
can any valuable acquaintance with Divine truths 
be wrought out, but by the subjugation of every 
busy, wandering imagination, and the “ bringing 
into captivity every thought into the obedience 
of Christ.” All this is the work of waiting upon, 
watching for, and diligently obeying the small- 
est movements of that Holy Spirit of Truth who 
is promised and bestowed as our “ Guide into all 
Truth,” and to whom we are to hearken, as the 
scholar listens to the direction of his master. 

“¢ As every man hath received the gift, even so 
minister the same one to another, as good stew- 
ards of the manifold grace of God.”’ It will not 


be necessary for us to look out for great or ex- | 


traordinary occasions of exercising our allotted 
portion of this precious and “ unspeakable gift ;” 


for such opportunities may or may not come; and | 


if they do appear, we may or may not believe our- 
selves equal or called upon to meet them. But 


let us stand at our post, like the porter who was 
and do not doubt but | 
that, with a heart previously disciplined by the | 


commanded “to watch ;” 


“preparation which is of the Lord,” sufficient | 
opportunities of serving our Divine Master will 


} 


| bread upon the waters,’ 
that we shall “find it after many days,” 


It is very de-| account in human estimation. 
sirable, indeed, that more attention should be | 


What have we, then, to do, but to “‘ cast our 
’ in the full assurance 
since 
the simplest word spoken in sincerity, the most 
trifling act of usefulness unpretendingly perform- 


'ed, as to the Lord and not as unto man, things 
wrought in us, we may be assured that we are’ 


even singular, and as in our fallible judgment, 
leading to no important results, yet, as appre- 
hended requirements of our Heavenly Father, 
receiving onr willing and prompt obedience, can- 
not fail, at the appointed time and in the allotted 
manner, to fulfil the secret purpose whereunto 
they were sent, and be blessed to the benefit of 
many, perhaps yet unborn. There is no cal- 
culating upon the extent of individual influence, 
whether good or bad, for its ramifications are 
endless. * * * Re For, 
assuredly, whether we believe it or not, we have 
the ability to cast a preponderating power into 
the good or evil of such of our fellow-creatures 
as are brought into contact with us! Be assured, 
that, whether we will or no, we, in some degree, 
give the tone to.their moral and spiritual feelings. 
if our walk and conversation be with the apostle 
“in heaven,” it will diffuse so much of that holy 
influence upon the “dry bones” around us, as 
will often cause “a secret shaking” to take place 
amongst them. God, as we have before remarked, 
has something to plead his cause in every heart ; 
and this it is which always recognizes what is 
good, and which often causes the poor, misled, 
polluted soul, to long to be united therewith. 
What encouragement, then, is held out to us, 
in only looking upon the simplest train of human 


things, and in remembering how we ourselves 


have often been operated upon by such simple 
trains ; what encouragement, we repeat, is held 
out to us, to consider our own example as one of 
the most effective of all ways of benefiting our 
fellow-creatures! But, in doing this, it will be 
well for us to “count the cost: since, as it is 


‘one of the most efficacious, it cannot be denied 


but that it is also one of the most dificult modes 


arise, though they should seem to us of a kind | | of the many which present themselves, of being 
so trivial, that, on their first appearance, we may | serviceable in our place and condition ; for be- 


be lnalinad to seslook them altogether. 


| lieve me, my Christian friends, you can form no 


It is scarcely to be conceived by those who | conception, unless you have experienced it, of the 
have not submitted to the faithful observance of | | sharp exercises you may be required to undergo, 
the smallest monitions of conscience, by what | in performing even the different little things, that 


little, and, as some might call them, low means, | a sense of duty may suggest. 


For instance, in 


a soul is advanced in faith and obedience ; for it | | obeying that solemn command, “ Thou shalt not 
pleases God to serve himself by his poor, in- | suffer sin upon thy neighbor,” ‘how often may it 
significant creatures, in that way which shall | be needful for you to take a very painful and 
best prove that the work accomplished is the | humiliating position to the pride of the fleshly 


Lord's, and not man’s. “Iam the Lord: 
is my name: and my glory will I not give to 


that | mind! 


But, let us faint not, dear Christian friends, 
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when demands come upon us for services of a 
sharp and painful nature. ‘As thy days, so 
shall thy strength be :’”’ and with every required 
duty a voice may be heard, saying, ‘ Fear thou 
not: for I am thy God: I will strengthen thee ; 
yea, I will keep thee; yea, I will uphold thee 
with the right hand of my righteousness.” 





REMINISCENCES. 


In a number of instances, remarkable im- 
pressions were made upon Arthur Howell, one of 
‘ the by-gone generation,” of which it is desira- 
ble some record should be kept and transmission 
made to posterity. 

On one occasion, he, with several other Friends, 
went on board a ship about to sail for England, 
two or more of whom were about to embark on 
a religious visit to that country, and were looking 
for a suitable ship. After going round and find- 
ing eomfortable accommodations, they all sat 
down in quietness in the cabin to endeavor to come 
to a right decision in relation to taking their 
passage in her. Hannah Fisher was one of the 
Friends thus convened, and she often repeated 
the circumstance. The silence was broken by 
one who said, “he could see no objection ;” an- 
other thought the ship a good one, &c.; and for 
a time it appeared that a favorable decision might 
be come to. But at length, Arthur Howell, 
who had not previously spoken, put out his cane 
and with motions as if he were writing with it, 
said: “If I hada piece of chalk, I would write 
on this cabin floor, this is not the ship, neither is 
this the time.’ This impressive sentence, and 
the feeling accompanying, settled the question. 
The Friends waited for another conveyance—and 
that ship was wrecked on that voyage.” 

Another very remarkable circumstance occur- 
red, in which Arthur Howell yielded to the im- 
pressions made upon his mind, and in obedience 
to the pointings of Truth, in which he had im- 
plicit faith, went forth in manner following :— 

One morning he told one of his sons to get his 
chaise, saying he was going into the country. 
When they were seated in it, his son asked him 
which way he was to drive. Arthur could not 
tell of any particular meeting or destination, but 
told him what direction to take, and they went 
on until they came to Germantown meeting, when 
the son naturally supposed he was to turn in 
there; but was told to “ drive on.” After a 
while they overtook a funeral, when Arthur said: 
“join that funeral’’—which they did. And after 
the last rites were performed, and the minster 
had finished his service, Arthur stepped forward, 
and in his impressive manner said, that he was 
commissioned to come there and declare, that the 
woman whom they had just interred, was inno- 
cent of the crime of which she had been charged ! 
After thus delivering his message, he was turning 
to go away, being an entire stranger to a!! assem 


bled ; but the minister followed, and told him he 
esteemed him a prophet. That the person just ~ 
buried was a woman—and that she had in her 
life time been charged with acrime of which she 
always declared herself tc be innocont ;—and 
furthermore had told some of those about her 
in her last illness, that a stranger would ap- 
pear at her grave and testify to her innocence of 
the charges which had been made against her. 

The foregoing facts are forcible and convincing 
evidences of the sufficiency of that internal gui- 
dance, in which we profess to have faith—and 
well would it be for us if our faith were strong 
enough to produce corrspondent works. 





THE WORLD WAS MADE FOR ALL. 


Tn looking at our age, Iam struck immediately 
with one commanding characteristic, and that is, 
the tendency of all its movements to expansion, 
to diffusion, to universality. To this I ask your 
attention. This tendency is directly opposed to the 
exclusiveness, restriction, narrowness, monopoly, 
which has prevailed in past ages. Human action 
is now freer, more unconfined. All goods, ad- 
vantages, helps are more open to all. The privi- 
leged, petted individual, is becoming less, and the 
human race are becoming more. The multitude 
is rising from the dust. Once we heard of a few, 
not of the many; once of the prerogatives of a 
part, now of the rights of all. We are looking, 
as never before, through the disguised develope 
ments of ranks and classes, to the common nature 
which is below them; and are beginning to learn 
that every being who partakes of it has noble 
powers to cultivate, solemn duties to perform, 
inalienable rights to assert, a vast destiny to ac- 
complish. The grand idea of humanity, of the 
importance of man as man, is spreading silently 
but surely. Not that the worth of the human 
being is at all understood as it should be; the 
truth is glimmering through the darkness. A 
faint consciousness of it has seized on the public 
mind. Even the most abject portions of society 
are visited by some dreams of a better condition, 
for which they were designed. The grand doc- 
trine that every human being should have the 
means of self-culture, of progress in knowledge 
and virtue, of health, comfort and happiness, of 
exercising the powers and affections of a man; 
this is slowly taking its place, as the highest so- 
cial truth. That the world was made for all; 
that the great end of government is to spread a 
shield over the rights of all—these propositions 
are growing into axioms, and the spirit of them 
is coming forth in all the departments of life.— 
Dr. Channing. 





HOW TO BE BEAUTIFUL. 
If man, or woman either, wish to realize the 
full power of personal beauty, it must be by 
cherishing noble actions and purposes —by hav- 
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ing something to do, and something to live for 
which is worthy of humanity, and which, by ex- 
panding the capacities of the soul, gives expan- 
sion and symmetry to the body which contains 
it.— Professor Upham. 
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PHILADELPHIA, THIRD MONTH 7, 1857. 


We have received the 16th Annual Report of 
the Pennsylvania Hospital for the Insane, and 
take pleasure in transferring to our columns, an 
abstract of the results which have attended the 
treatment of the patientsin that Institution during 
the past year. It is now satisfactorily demon- 
strated that Insanity is a disease which in its 
first stage is curable in a majority of cases, and 
the Pennsylvania Institution, under the care of 
Dr. Kirkbride, was among the first to adopt those 
mild and Christian means of treatment which 
have been so successful. 


About three years ago, the managers published 
an appeal to their fellow citizens, in which it was 
stated that the applicants for admission into the 
present building, exceeded the means of accom- 
modation, and opened a subscription for $250,- 
000, which it was intended to apply for the erec- 
tion of another Hospital on the same premises. 
We learn from the present report that $219,000 
have been generously subscribed since the “ ap- 
peal’ was issued, and the managers commenced 
the new building in 7th month last. The founda- 
tions were laid, anda large portion of the culverts 
and underground ventilating ducts completed be- 
fore the close of the building season. 


It is estimated that the new hospital shall ac- 
commodate 200 male patients, while the present 
building will be appropriated exclusively to fe- 
males. 

Among the statistical tables in the Report we 
are informed that ill health continues the most 
prominent cause of Insanity. The next most 
prominent cause is intemperance, and upon this 
subject Dr. Kirkbride remarks : 


vceeesieectaseemsume icant eee LETTE 


“The ruined health of many of its victims, 
the entire loss of property, the blasted hopes 
of whole families, the domestic difficulties so 
generally following in its train, the ill treatment 
of wives and children—these, and a thousand 
other sources of mental anxiety, are often among 
The use 


the sad results of this ruinous habit.”’ 
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of opium and tobacco are also recorded as produc- 






ing Insanity. 

“Common as is the use of the latter article,”’says 
Dr. Kirkbride, “its injurious influence on many 
constitutions is much more serious than is com- 
monly supposed, and not unfrequently the cause 
of exceedingly troublesome and obscure nervous 
afiections, which cannot be cured, while its use is 
persisted in. 

The effect in many insane patients is so strik- 
ing, that an intelligent attendant is often able to 
say without difficulty, when it has been used to 
any extent. 

When occasionally gratified, the craving for it 
is very strong; but an entire disuse of it fora 
week, will commonly obviate all serious annoy- 
ance from abandoning the habit, and [ have never 
known any injury to result from its sudden dis- 
continuance. I have no doubt that much advan- 
tage is gained from its being strictly interdicted 
within the walls of an Institution for the In- 
sane.”—P. 25. 

We would refer our readers to the short ab- 
stract which we have made in another part of this 
number, referring those who may desire a copy 
of this interesting Report to a member of the 
Board of Managers. 





Marriep,—On 5th day, the 26th of 2d Month, at the 
house of Willam Holmes, Upper Greenwich, N. J., 
according to the order of Friends, Samret Haines to 
Anna Exiza Houmes, both of that place. 





Diep,—Of consumption, at his residence in Galen, 
N. Y., first day of Firs tmonth, 1857, Tuomas Suort- 
WELL, in the 71st year of his age—a member and Elder 
of Junius Monthly Meeting and Genesee Yearly Meet- 
ing. He was diligent in the attendance of all our re- 
ligious meetings for worship and discipline; and in 
his removal, society has sustained a loss sensibly felt 
in the little meeting to which he belonged. Our dear 
Friend was an affectionate husband and father and a 
kind neighbor. 

A new year has taken Aim into its train, where 
years of conflict have no beginning and days of glory 
no end. 

——, At her residence, near Darby, Pa., on Fifth 
day, the 19th inst., Naom: Passmore, in the 69th year 
of her age. 





A Stated Meeting of the Committee of Manage- 
ment of the LibraryAssociation of Friends will be 
held in the Library Room on Fourth day evening 
next, the 11th inst., at 7} o’clock. 

Third mo. 7, 1857. 





THE THREE PHYSICIANS. 
The celebrated French physician, Dunmoulin, 
on his deathbed, when surrounded by the most 
distinguished citizens of Paris, who regretted the 
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loss which the profession would sustain in his 
death, said :—My friends, I leave behind me 
three physicians much greater than myself.” — 
Being pressed to name them, each of the doctors 
supposing himself to be one of the three, he an- 
swered, ‘“‘ Water, Exercise, and Diet.” 





For Friends’ I telligencer. 


Review of the Weather, &c., for Second Month. 


1856 1857 
Rain during some portion of the 24 hours, — 6d’s 
Rain all, or nearly ali day, ° ° 1 
Snow, . ° 1 4 
Cloudy days without. storms, ° ° 6 6 
Ordinary clear days, me ° 9 Il 

29 28 


Temperatures, &c. 


The mean Temperature of this month the pre- 
sent year, per Penn Hospital has been 41.03° 
that of last year, 26.10°, while the average ditto 
for the past sixty-eight years has been 30°, shew- 
ing the present year to have been eleven degrees 
above the average; a height of temperature not 
to be found on our record for any SECOND month, 
as far back as 1790 inclusive! 

The mean Temperature of the three winter 
months of ‘his season has been 32.04°, that of 
last seasor’ 29°, while the average winter tem- 
peratures for the past sixty-eight years has been 
nearly 31°. Notwithstanding the First month of 
this year had no parallel for intensity of cold 
during that entire period, the Twelfth and 
Second months of the winter season just closed 
were so mild that it will be perceived the present 
winter Temperature has been one degree above 
the average. 

The amount of rain for the Second month of 
this year was .79 inch, (about three quarters of 
an inch,) same month last year with fewer rainy 
days, 1.23 inches. J. M. E. 

Philadelphia, 2d mo. 3d, 1857. 


OLD WOOLENS. 





The little town of Dewsberry in Yorkshire, 
England, is chiefly responsible for whatever merit 
or demerit attaches to the utilizing of cast-off 
woolens, which generally passes in England by 
the name of the Dewsberry trade. Immense 
warehouses are filled with old stockings, worth 
$35 to $50 a ton; white flannels, worth $50 to 
$100; and carefully assorted black cloth, worth 
$100 to $150; while all the rubbish, consisting 
of seams, linseys and nondescripts, are worth $10 
to $15 per ton for manufacturing prussiate of 
potash. All the better materials are ground or 
‘‘pulled up” into a loose mass resembling the 
original fibers. Generally speaking, this material 
is far inferior to new wool, and its admixture into 
almost every species of cloths, now extensively 
practiced, while it detracts but little from their 
appearance, has a serious effect upon their dura- 





bility. The peculiar stitch or bend of the wors- 
ted fibers in knit work, and the hot water and 
washing to which they are subjected during their 
stocking existence, has the effect of producing a 
permanent elasticity in the product. which no new 
wool can be found to equal; and this fact may be 
of value to those who manufacture blankets for 
printing-presses, and the like permanently elastic 
sheets. By this trade Dewsberry has increased 
from a little village to a city of 30,000 inhabit- 
ants. Garments from all parts of Great Britain, 
Kurope, and even America, are there torn up and 
assorted. 





Report of the Pennsylvania Hospital for the In 
sane for the year 1856. By Tuomas S. Krrx- 
BRIDE, M. D., Physician to the Institution. 


At the date of the last report there were 230 
patients in the Institution; since which 166 
have been admitted, and 172 have been dis- 
charged or died, leaving 224 under care at the 
close of the year. 

The total number of patients in the Hospital 
during the year was 396. The highest number 
at any one time was 244; the lowest was 224; 
and the average number under treatment during 
the whole period was 233. 

From the beginning to the end of the year the 
Hospital has been full, generally crowded, and 
for some weeks we were compelled to decline 
nearly every applicant. Since the last report 
was made, as many as fifty suitable cases have 
applied who could not be received, and although 
we were fully aware of the serious loss they were 
likely to suffer by being retained in the positions 
they then occupied, the extreme annoyance often 
suffered by their families and friends on this 
account, and occasionally the great risks to 
which the community were exposed by their un- 
protected situation, still, justice to those already 
under care, and a proper regard to the character 
of the Institution, left no alternative. 

Of the patients discharged during the year 
1856, were 

Cured, ‘ é ‘ ‘ 89 


Much improved, . —. . 22 
Improved, é é : 26 
Stationary, ‘ é ‘ 13 
Died, . é ‘ ‘ 22 
Total, 172 


Of the ‘patients discharged « eured, ” thirty- 
four were residents of the Hospital not exceeding 
three months ; twenty-five between three and six 
months; twenty-two between six months and 
one year; and eight for more than one year. 

Of those discharged “‘ much improved,” three 
were under treatment less than three months ; 
nine between three and six months ; five between 
six months and one year; and five for more than 
one year. 
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Of the “improved,” seven were under care | cases received here, destructive of the happiness 
less than three months; four between three and | of whole families, the ruin of bright prospects, 
six months; four between six months and one | and subjecting the sufferers to a long period of 
year ; and eleven for more than one year. distressing disease, if not of hopeless insanity. 
Of those discharged and reported “station-| The curability of insanity depends so much 
ary,” two were undercare less than three months ;|upon the period at which it is placed under 
one between three and six months; two between | proper treatment, that it is gratifying to find 
six months and one year; and eight for a longer | that so large a number as 1,552 cases were sent 
period than one year. here within three months of the attack; 203 
Eight males and fourteen females have died | between three and six months; and 350 between 
during the year. Of these deaths, seven re-|six months and one year. When the disease 
sulted from that form of acute mania, which is|has existed longer than the time last named, 
always so dangerous in its character; three from | without proper treatment, the chances of restora- 
organic disease (softening) of the brain; three | tion are greatly diminished. Although a case 
from tubercular consumption; three from chronic | does occasionally get well after three, five, seven, 
diarrhoea; one from congestion of the brain ;|or even ten years, no one hasa right to expect 
one from suicide ; one from dysentery ; and three |such a result. Many of the cases of long stand- 
from gradual exhaustion, induced by high mental | ing received here came to this Institution from 
excitement, want of sleep, and a steady refusal | the Hospital in the city, when insane patients 
of food. {ceased to be received there, or were brought 
Of the patients who died, fourteen were ad-| from their own houses, or other places of resi- 
mitted for mania, one for melancholia, one for | dence, more for the purpose of having a comfort- 
monomania, and six for dementia. |able home than with any prospect of their being 
Of these cases, seven, being those who died | perfectly restored. 
of acute mania, terminated in periods varying | 
from four to thirty-seven days ; one case which . : 
was with us but five days, was a very striking Bs RANE'S ARC SEPECRSTOEe. 


example of the highest grade of acute mania,; Two volumes—forming one of the most beau- 
supervening on a chronic form of insanity of) tiful products of the American press—have just 
some standing; four other cases were in the | been added to the already extensive series which 
Hospital less than three months; two between | comprises the annals of arctic adventure. These 
six months and one year; two between one and | yery remarkable books contain a narrative of the 
two years; four between three and five years ; | proceedings of the second Grinnell expedition in 
one for seven years; one for ten, and one for) search of Sir John Franklin, and they are tbe 
more than fifteen years. record of a tale of endurance and noble effort, 
Among the causes which produce insanity, | which has had no parallel, at least since the days 
Oe ee eee ae when the lamented object of the search made 
° good his retreat from the outskirts of the remorse- 
The term mental anxiety, although somewhat | Jess frost-land, which now holds him, it is to be 
indefinite, is sufficiently explicit for our purpose, | feared, for ever in its depths. 
embracing a great variety of causes which, in} The expedition, under the command of Dr. 
this way, manifest their influence in producing | Kane, sailed from New York on the 30th of 
insanity. The anxiety often felt by mothers | May, 1853. It consisted of eighteen chosen men, 
watching sick children, till the power to sleep is | besides the commander, embarked in a small 
lost, of a merchant whose all is staked on a des-| brig of 144 tons burden, named the Advance, 
perate venture, of any, where the prospects of | which was furnished by Mr. Grinnell, other ex- 
an entire family are dependent on along de-| penses being contributed by Mr. Peabody and 
ferred judicial decision, are examples of what | several generous individuals and societies. Dr. 
are referred to. Many of the delusions of the | Kane’s predetermined course was to enter the 
day, without being dignified with a separate title, | strait discovered the previous year by Captain 
also come under this category. ‘ Millerism,”’ in | Inglefield, at the top of Baffin Bay, and to push 
its day, sent many victims to most of our hos-|as far northward through it as practicable. He 
pitals, and what is now called “ spiritual inves-| engaged the services of a native Esquimaux, of 
tigations,” is not a less prolific cause of the|the name of Hans Christensen, at Fiskernes, and 
disease. In reference to this last, no impartial | then crossed Melville Bay, in the wake of the 
person, who reads the records or sees the cases | vast icebergs with which the sea is there strewn. 
that enter institutions for the insane can doubt | These huge frozen masses are often driven one 
but that, with many excellent and honest mind-| way by a deep current, while the floes are drifted 
ed persons, the pursuit of these “investigations” | in another by winds and surface-streams, disrup- 
—whatever else may result from them—does | tions being thus necessarily caused in the vast 
seriously involve the mental integrity, and that it ice-fields. The doctor’s tactics were to dodge 
may be again, as it already has been in many about in the rear of those floating ice-mountains, 
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holding upon them whenever adverse winds were 
troublesome, and pressing forward whenever an 
opportunity occurred. This plan was so skil- 


fully and pertinaciously followed, that by the 
28th of August the brig was lodged in a small 
bay on the eastern coast of Smith’s Strait, some 
forty or fifty miles beyond Captain Inglefield’s 
furthest position. There the Advance became 
untrue to the prestige of her name, for having 
been snugly placed in the midst of a cluster of 
islands, she turned into a fixture, and obstin- 
ately refused to budge anotherinch. Where she 
was berthed in September of 1853, she now 
remains. 


rats, which the experimentalist gloated over at 
the time. Before he escaped from his arctic 
quarters, however, he had learned to be less prodi- 
gal of rat-life. Once, upon a more recent occa- 
sion, when starting upon a sledge-journey with a 
companion, he recorded that he had added to the 
stores, for his own especial consumption, a luxury 
which consisted of ‘a few rats chopped up and 
frozen into a tallow ball.’ 

Direct sunlight visited the deck of the brig 
for the first time on the last day of February, 
after an absence of 140 days. The earliest trace 
of dawning twilight was seen as a fleeting dash 


| of orange tint on the southern horizon on the 21st 


On the 10th of September, the thermometer | of January. Dr. Kane climbed a lofty crag to 


was down to 14 degrees of Fahrenheit’s scale, | catch sight of the returning sun on the 21st of 
and all the fragmentary floes and ice-masses were } February, and describes his nestling there for a 
so cemented together by young ice, that the men | few minutes in the sunshine as like ‘ bathing in 
could walk and sledge anywhere round the ship. | perfumed water.’ The mean temperature of 
It had therefore become obvious to all concerned, | the month of February in this high latitude of 
that there remained nothing else to be done but | 78 degrees 37 minutes, the most northern sta- 
to make the best preparations for the winter that | | tion in which any body of civilised men have 





were possible in the circumstances. 
was unstowed, a storehouse was prepared on one | 


was built over the cabin. A dog- house was also | 


The hold | ever wintered, was 67 degrees below zero. 


The 


| thermometer occasionally stood 102 degrees be- 
of the islands close by, and a snug deck-house | 


low freezing. The mean temperature of the year 
was two degrees lower than that of Sir Edward 


constructed for the accommodation of nine New- | Parry’s winter-station at Melville Island. The 


foundland and thirty-five Esquimaux dogs, which | 
formed the quadrupedal element of the expedi- | 
tion. Upon another island, an observatory was 


erected, a very ingenious plan being adopted for | 


the preparation of an extemporaneous adamant 


to serve as the piers of the astronomical instru- | 


ments. Gravel and ice were well rammed down 
into empty pemmican casks, and there left to be 
consolidated by the intensity of the cold. They 
were soon transmuted into a material as free from 
tremor as the densest rock. 

On the 20th of September, seven men were 
sent out with a sledge to deposit a store of pro- 


| 
visions in advance, in preparation for an explor- 


ing-party that was in progress of organisation. 
The party was out twenty-eight days, and suc- 


ceeded in placing 800 pounds ¢ of provison in cache | 


a hundred miles towards the north, near the de- 
bouchure of a huge glacier, which was discovered | 
shooting out from the Greenland coast over an | 
extent of thirty miles. This was within the | 
eightieth parallel of latitude. 

While the advanced-party were absent upon 
this duty, the commander seized the opportunity 
to endeavor to rid the brig of a troublesome 
colony of rats, which had attached themselves to | 
the explorers’ fortunes. Three charcoal fires 
were lit in the fore-peak, and the hatches and 
bulk-heads hermetically closed. The doctor 
soon after detected a suspicious odor; and upon 


looking into the cause, found a square yard of 


the inner deck one mass of glowing fire, which 
was extinguished only after great exertion and 
risk from the mephitic vapor. The result of the 
experiment was the dead bodies of twenty-eight 


shores and islands were hemmed in, in the spring, 
by a continuous ice-belt 27 feet thick and 120 
feet wide. In sheltered positions, freezing was 
never intermitted for a single instant throughout 
the year, and snow was falling on the 21st of 
June. 

During the winter’s residence in this severe 
climate, the interests of science were not over- 
looked. Besides such observations of the 
heavenly bodies as were essential for the exact 
determination wf the position of the observatory, 
a continued séries of magnetic observations was 

| made and registered. The doctor gives a very 
graphic des>ription of the proceedings on what 
| he calls the magnetic ‘term-days.’ A fur-mufiied 
| observer sat upon a box on those momentous 
| days, with a chronometer in his bare hand, and 
| with his eye fixed toa small telescope, noting 
| the position of a fine needle upon a divided are 
| every six minutes, and registering the observa- 
tion in a note- book ; the process being carried on 
| spletneanphedly by two sets of eyes for twenty- 
four hours at a stretch. 

On the 19th of March, continuous day having 
set in, a travelling-party was sent off to increase 
the deposits of provison at the advanced cache. 

| On the 31st, three of the party returned, swollen, 
| haggard, and hardly able to speak. The utmost 
they had been able to accomplish was the deposit 
of their burden some fifty miles away from the 
ship. They had been enveloped in almost im- 
penetrable snow-drifts, and four of their compan- 
lous were now lying frozen and disabled among 
the drifting hummocks somewhere to the north- 
east, with one attendant in better plight to look 
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after them. Almost on the instant, a sledge | reached it after four hours’ further march, but 
was prepared, and the strongest of the three | quite unconscious of what they were doing. All 
broken-down men who had returned was wrapped | they could afterwards remember was, that they 
in dog-skins and furs, and strapped upon it, in | saw a bear moving leisurely just ahead of them, 
the hope that he might be able to render some! and tearing down the tent before they came up. 
service as a guide. The gallant chief of the ad-| Almost instinctively, they set the tent up, crawled 
venturous band, with nine of his fresh men, then | into their reindeer bags, and slept three hours. 
harnessed themselves to the sledge, and started! When they awoke, the doctor’s companion had 
off to the rescue, with a tent and food for the | to separate him from his buffalo-skin by cutting 
disabled sufferers, but carrying nothing else with | away the beard, which was frozen hard to the 
them saving the clothes upon their backs. The|fur. The backward-party arrived after some 
thermometer indicated a temperature 78 degrees | hours’ delay, to find a mess of hot soup ready for 
below frost. After sixteen hours’ incessant travel,|them. As soon as this was swallowed, the 
it beeame evident that the reseue-party had lost | sledge was repacked, and the painful progress 
their way among the hummocks. The guide 


renewed. At length the "men who were track- 
upon the sledge had fallen asleep from exhaus-| ing the sledge had to halt every few minutes, 
tion, and when they attempted to wake him up, 


and fall down sleeping on the snow. The party 
they found that he was in a state of mental de- | 


finally reached the brig, quite delirious, and de- 
rangement, and quite unconscious of what was | void of all consciousness of their actions. Their 
said to him. In this dilemma, the tent and pro- 


| foot-tracks subsequently shewed that, under the 
visions were deposited upon the ice, and the) strong instinct of self-preservation, they had 
party dispersed upon the wide floe with the hope | travelled quite in a bee-line to the ship. Their 
that they might providentially strike the trail delirium proved to be only the consequence of 
of the missing band. The poor fellows were here | exhaustion, and soon yielded to the influence 
soon seized with trembling fits and short breath- | of generous diet and rest. 





ing, and almost inadvertently clung to each 
other. 
the snow. 


without food or drink, when the Esquimaux, 


Hans, stumbled upon what seemed, to his acute | 
The clue 


senses, a nearly effaced sledge-track. 
was followed up into deep snow, in a wilderness 


of hummocks, until at length a small American | 
flag was described fluttering from a hummock, | 


and near to this, the top of a tent almost buried 
in the snow-drift. This proved to be the camp 
of the disabled men. It was reached after an 
uninterrupted journey of twenty-one hours. The 
four poor fellows, stretched upon their backs 


within the tent, repaid the brave man who had | 


come to their rescue by a hearty cheer the instant 


he appeared, to which was added the assurance | 


that they were ‘expecting him, for they were 
sure he would come.’ After a short rest, a 
bundle of skins was fixed on the sledge for the 
disabled men, and the return-journey was com- 
menced. The sledge was top-heavy with its liv- 
ing load, and the maimed men could not bear to 
be tightly lashed upon their bed. Every thing 
was left behind excepting the coverings neces- 
sary for the men; still the load on the sledge 
amounted altogether to 1100 pounds. When 
still nine miles away from the tent and food 
which had been left on the ice as they went out, 


the entire party began to shew signs of failing 


energy; the stoutest of the men sank down on 
the snow-drift, and declared they must sleep. 
The tent was therefore pitched, and the party 
left to snatch four hours’ repose; while the doc- 
tor, with one companion, pushed on to get some 
hot refreshment ready in the further tent, against 
the arrival of the rest-of their companions. They 


Their brave leader fainted twice upon | 
They had been eighteen hours out | two died in consequence of the exposure. 
rescue party was out seventy-two hours, and 


travelled between eighty and ninety miles, halt- 





One of the party 


suffered from blindness for some time ; two had 


to undergo amputation of portions of their feet ; 


The 


ing only eight hours out of the seventy-two. 
Such was a veritable incident in the arctic ex- 
perience of Dr. Kane. 

[To be continued.] 





COTTON IN AFRICA. 


In his recent message, President Benson says 
to the Legislature of Liberia : 


“Tt is an unquestionable fact that our interior 
tribes manufgeture hundreds of thousands of 
domestic cloths annually, which must consume 
several million pounds of raw cotton. Thousands 
of these cloths, through much difficulty, find 
their way down to the seaboard annually; but if 
the communication was kept open, and they could 
be assured of a safe transit, and were encouraged 
by discreet and influential agents to increased 
cultivation of that useful article, in a very few 
years millions of pounds would be brought down 
annually and exported, as also would other valu- 
able commodities find their way down. Gentle- 
men, you will perhaps pardon me for being so 
sanguine and apparently enthusiastic on this 
subject, when I inform you that I can well re- 
member when not a thousand gallons of palm oil 
were to be bought annually on the entire line of 
coast (four hundred miles) between Cape Sebar 
and Cape Palmas, but by encouragement it has 
long since increased to an annual exportation of 
a million of gallons. 
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From Chambers’ Journal. 
CALIFORNIA GIANTS. 


If all England have not heard of the Mam- 
moth tree which has of late been exhibited to 
admiring crowds in London and elsewhere, it is 
no fault of the newspapers, nor of that numer- 
ous band of literary filibusters who are always 
ready to fight under any banner, and for any 
captain, if he can only pay them. But all Eng- 
land has not yet heard of the particular place 
whence the monster came, and will therefore 
perhaps be willing to read something brief there- 
upon. 

Imagining ourselves for a moment to be in 
California, in Calaveras county, we follow the 
course of an affluent of the Stanislas, which 
winds serpentlike, and with many an eddy, along 
one of the valleys that penetrate the Sierra Ne- 
vada; and at about fifteen miles from Murphy’s, 
we come to a circular basin sequestered among 
the hills. Its diameter may be a mile, and its 
elevation from 4000 to 5000 feet above the sea- 
level. Here we find ourselves in presence of 
the giants—real giants of the vegetable kingdom, 
such as we should never have expected to see in 
these post-diluvian days. Not without emotion, 
and a profound sense of admiration, do we gaze 
upon them. ‘The wind blows cold, and the 
heights around are covered with snow; but we 
heed not the blast; the snow brings out the trees 
in better relief; the sight repays us for all our 
fatigue, and makes us forget the wearisome re- 
turn-journey yet to be encountered. It is not an 
every-day occurrence to stand under the shadow 
of trees that began to grow about the time that 
Hannibal was marching victorious upon Rome, 
and were still in their infancy at the birth of 
Christianity. What changes have come over the 
world—how many empires have risen and fallen 


since first their branches waved in the breeze! | 


There they stand, ninety of them, living wit- 
nesses of a past far more remote than the earliest 
dawn of American tradition. 

The smallest of these giants is fifteen feet in 
diameter. They occupy an extent of about fifty 
acres in the basin above mentioned, where they 
tower above all others of their species. The tall 
trees among the latter appear dwarfs in compari- 
son. Long fringes and festoons of yellow moss 
and lichen hang around their proud trunks ; and 
a parasite growing from their roots—a kind of 
hypopithys—shoots its graceful stems, adorned 
with bractea and rose-colored flowers, to a height 
of ten feet. The place has thus the double charm 
of beauty and magnificence. 

It will be understood, of course, that the 
giants here spoken of are pine-trees. The tops 
of many are broken and mutilated by the weight 
of the snow which in winter accumulates on 
their terminal branches; and some have been 
injured at the base by the camp-fires of Indians. 
A few have been so deeply hollowed by repeated 





burning, that a whole family might lodge with all 
their household gear in the blackened excavations. 
The bark generally is marked by deep longitudi- 
nal furrows, presenting the appearance of pillars 
or fluted columns. One has been stripped of its 
bark to a height of 100 feet; and a spiral row 
of pegs driven in, forms a not very safe means 
of ascent around the bare portion, yet the tree 
flourishes above as vigorously as ever. 

The proprietor of the neighboring tavern con- 
ducts his guests to the site of these prodigies of 
vegetation, and tells their names—he in most 
instances having been sole sponsor. First he 
calls attention to the Big Tree, which is, or rather 
was, 95 feet in circumference, and 300 feet 
high ; for now it lies prostrate, a. monarch pulled 
down by the hands of republicans. Five men 
were employed for twenty-five days in felling it. 
They drew a line all round seven feet from the 
ground, and along this they bored holes close 
together to the very centre of the stem with an 
enormous auger, so that the tree losing its equi- 
librium, at last fell with a shock that echoed 
like thunder among the hills. Three weeks more 
were spent in stripping off the bark for a length 
of 52 feet only: and now the king of the forest 
has one side flattened to be used as a ‘‘ bowling 
alley.” To be told that a wagon and horses 
could travel easily along the overthrown stem, 
excites no surprise when we know that its diam- 
eter at the thickest end is 23 feet seven inches, 
without reckoning the bark, which would be 
about three feet more. The stump has also been 
turned to account; its upper surface is smoothed 
and polished, and supports a pavilion in which 
visitors may sit apd contemplate the scene 
around. 

Having satisfied our curiosity with regard to 
the Big Tree, we are next conducted to the 
Miner’s cabin, which stands 300 feet high, and 
is 80 feet in circumference ; to the Old Bachelor, 
the same height, but 20 feet less in girth; the 
Hermit, so named from standing a little apart 
from the rest, a handsome fellow, with one side 
of his trunk scorched, containing, however, ac- 
cording to the calculation of a knowing “ lum- 
ber-merchant,”’ 725,000 feet of timber. Then 
we have the Husband and Wife, not more than 
250 feet high, leaning towards each other at the 
summit ; and the Three Sisters, growing appa- 
rently from the same root—a remarkably fine 
group. They are all 300 feet high, and 92 in 
girth ; and the midle one has not a branch be- 
low 200 fect. Further on, the Mother and Son 
attract attention—the lady being 325 feet high, 
and the youth 300; perhaps he has not-done 
growing. In girth they are both alike—93 feet. 


Then the Siamese Twins and their Guardian; 
the Old Maid, like the Bachelor, isolated; but her 
head is bald; and the Bride of California, the 
Beauty of the Forest, Mister Shelby, and Uncle 
This latter has a hollow at the 


Tom’s Cabin. 
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bottom of the trunk large enough to seat twenty- 
five persons, to which you enter through a gap 
10 feet high and 2 feet. wide. The Horseback 
Ride is an old hollow trunk fallen down, in 
whichvisitors may ride on horseback. 

The Family Group, however, must not be 
passed over in silence ; it comprises twenty-six 
trees, among which are seen father, mother, and 
twenty-four children. The father lost his per- 
pendicular years ago, and fell down, and yet he 
is 110 feet in circumference at his base ; he was, 
as is supposed, when in his prime, 450 feet high. 
The portion which remains is hollow throughout, 
and partly buried in the soil, while from under- 
neath bursts a perennial spring, which it covered 
in its fall. The mother is 327 feet high, and 91 
in girth ; the children are not quite so large. 
The Americans, in their fondness for “tall” no- 
menclature, call these fifty acres of trees the 
Mammoth Grove. 

As regards a distinctive botanical term, this 

colossal species is known by various names: Taa- 
odium sempervirens, Sequoia gigantea, Welling- 
tonia gigantea, Washingtonia, and others. The 
last two are modern designations; the second, 
having been assigned by Endlicher in his 
Synopsis Coniferarum, should be regarded as 
definitive. The wood is of a reddish color, and 
appears to be more elastic than any other yet 
known. It has, moreover, the property of not 
splitting in the sun, and is but little liable to 
decay; the branches are short, and the foliage 
similar to that of the juniper. It is considered 
remarkable that so large a tree should bear such 
small spines, and cones no bigger than a hen’s 
egg. 
“Why these trees should be confined to this 
particular spot, is a question often asked; but 
the fact is, they are found in other parts of the 
Sierra Nevada, particularly in the pass leading 
to Carson Valley, though not in such numbers 
or of so great dimensions. The difference is 
charged to the destructive propensities of the 
Indians. 





THE DAY IS DONE, 


BY H. W. LONGFELLOW. 


The day is done, and the darkness 
Falls from the wings of night; 

As a feather is wafted downward 
From an eagle in its flight. 


I see the lights of the village 
Gleam through the rain and mist, 
And a feeling of sadness comes o’er me, 
That my soul cannot resist. 


A feeling of sadness and longing, 
That is not akin to pain, 

And resembles sorrow only, 
As the mist resembles the rain. 


Come, read to me some poem, 

Some simple and heartfelt lay, 
That shall soothe this restless feeling, 
And banish the thought of day. 
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Not from the grand old masters, 
Not from the bards sublime, 

Whose distant footsteps echo 

Through the corridors of Time. 





For like strains of martial music, 
Their mighty thoughts suggest 
Life’s endless toil and endeavor ; i 
And to-night I long for rest. { 


Read from some humbler poet, 
Whose songs gushed from his heart, 
As showers from the clouds of summer, 
Or tears from the eyelids start. 


Who, through long days of labor, 
And nights devoid of ease, 

Still heard in his soul the music 
Of wondrous melodies. | 


——— 


Such songs have power to quiet 
The restless pulse of care, 
And come like the benediction 
That follows after prayer. | 
Then read from the treasured volume, 
The poem of thy choice, 
And lend to the rhyme of the poet 
The beauty of thy voice. 
And the night shall be filled with music, 
And the cares that infest the day, 
Shall fold their tents, like the Arabs, 
And as silently steal away. 





TRANSITORY THINGS. 


If thou hast ever felt that all on earth 

Is transient and unstable ; that the hopes 

Which man reposes on his brother man 

Are oft but broken reeds; if thou hast seen 
That life itself is «* but a vapor,”’ springing 
From Time’s upheaving ocean, decked perhaps 
With here and there a rainbow, but full soon 

To be dissolved and mingled with the vast 

And fathomless expanse, that rolls its waves 

On every side around thee ;—if thy heart 

Has deeply felt all this, and thus has learned 
That earth has no security; then go 

And place thy trust in God. The bliss of earth 
Is transient as the colored light that beams 

In morning dew-drops. Yet a while, 

And all that earth can show of majesty, 

Of strength or loveliness, shall fade away 

Like vernal blossoms. From the conqueror’s hand 
The sceptre and the sword shall pass away, 

The mighty ones of earth shall lay them down 
In their low beds, and death shall set his seal 
On beauty’s marble brow, and cold and pale, 
Bloomless and voiceless, shall the lovely ones, 
Go to the ** congregation of the dead.”? 

Yea, more than this; the mighty rocks that lift 
Their solemn forms upon the mountain heights, 
Like Time’s proud citadels, to bear the storms 
And wreck of ages ;—these too shall decay, 

And Desolation’s icy hand shall wave 

O’er all that thou canst see ;—blot out the suns 
That shed their glory o’er uncounted worlds, | 
Call in the distant comets, from their wild 

And devious course, and bid them cease to move, 
And clothe the heavens in darkness. But the power 
Of God, his goodness and his grace, sha!l be 
Unchanged, when all the worlds that he has made 
Have ceased their revolutions. When the suns 
That burn in yonder sky have poured their last, 
Their dying glory o’er the realms of space, 

Still God shall be the same,—the same in love, 
In majesty, in mercy ;—then rely 

In faith on Him, and thou shalt never find 

Hope disappointed, or reliance vain. 





From the Pennsylvania Inquirer. 
VENTILATION, FURNACES, AND SIOKNESS. 


Mr, Editor :—In your paper of Tuesday last 
was an article about the fearful increase of Scar- 
let Fever, &c., that the number of deaths from 
that disease in Philadelphia, last week, was fifty- 
seven, and that some of our most distinguished 
physicians have, of late, paid considerable atten- 
tion to the subject; but thus far it should seem 
but with little advantage, &c. By inquiry, they 
will find that there are few cases of fever in 
summer, compared with winter, and one of the 
principal reasons is an entire want of ventilation 
in most of our dwellings, especially in sleeping 
apartments ; and more so since the introduction 
of furnaces for warming dwellings exclusively, 
and the entire abolition of open fires, grates, &c. 
Ventilation is a matter entirely overlooked inthe 
construction of buildings, and yet it is one of 
the most important for health. The positive, 
as well as the negative, effects of breathing un- 
renewed air, can hardly be better illustrated than 
by the well known case described by Howard, 
in his work on Lazarettos, of the imprisonment 
of one hundred and forty-six captives in the 
Black Hole of Calcutta. When the prisoners 
had remained there ten hours, but twenty-six 
were found alive, and most of the others suffered 
with malignant fevers. Another case among 
the less delicate organization of the inferior 
animals may be mentioned. Not long since, 
the Managers of the Zoological Gardens of 
London caused to be erected a large new habita- 
tion for Jocko, closed everywhere with glass, 
and warmed with furnaces. Into this well im- 
agined structure sixty healthy monkeys were 
put, and for a day or two there was fine fun; 
but poor Jocko could not stand it. They began 
to sicken, and at the end of four weeks, but ten 
of the sixty were alive, when the cause was found 
out, and the building ventilated. By removing 
part of the glass covering, the monkeys recovered, 
and became perfectly healthy. From the Re- 
gister of an extensive Hospital at Dublin, it ap- 
pears that, by means of a thorough ventilation 
alone, the proportion of deaths among patients 
of the same description was at once reduced from 
one in six to one in twenty. So, too, it is agreed 
among all medical writers, that the higher rate, 
among women than among men, of deaths by 
pulmonary consumption, must be ascribed to the 
more in door life prevalent among the women. 
The difference has been found in Massachusetts, 
by a Register kept there in 1845-46, to amount 
to sixty-three per cent. in favor of the male sex. 
(See Dr. Jarvis’ ae Some two or three 
years since, there was scarcely an emigrant ship 
that arrived at any of our ports, but had more or 


less deaths, and in some cases a fearful waste of 
life by fevers. As soon asa law was passed 
obliging the owners of emigrant ships to venti- 
late their vessels this evil was abated. Many 
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persons recollect the fearful ravages, by cholera, 
in the Arch Street Prison (1832.) It broke out 
on the Sunday morning. Nearly one hundred 
persons were attacked, but before night seventy 
had died. The prisoners were removed, and 
few, if any, died from that cause. Not more 
absolutely does the stomach require, at due in- 
tervals, a regular supply of food, than de the 
lungs need, all the time, a fresh supply of oxygen. 
Both are equally necessary to the performance 
of the vital functions. Without the due pro- 
vision of both, health cannot be preserved nor 
life maintained. But as some stomachs can much 
longer than others sustain the privation of food, 
so the lungs of particular individuals are more. 
capable than others of continuing to inhale a de- 
teriorated atmosphere. Dr. Ure says that the 
great principle of ventilation, is never to presenw 
the same portion of air to the lungs twice over, 
for that to do so, predisposes the system to dis- 
ease, and no one is free from danger in setting 
or sleeping in unventilated apartments. During 
the years of 1855 and 1856, I visited the Hos- 
pitals in France, Naples, Rome, Ancona, Trieste, 
Vienna, Prague, Leipsic, Dresden, Berlin, 
Munich, Paris, London, Edinburgh, Dublin, and 
the different provinces, and in many of them I 
found little or no arrangement for ventilation, 
but wherever attention was paid to ventilation, 
there was a marked difference in the looks of the 
patients. The most deplorable lot of miserables 
I saw, was at Ancona, on the Adriatic, and 


Heidleburgh on the Rhine, and from inquiry, 
the patients were dying daily, I should say from 
poison. I have no doubt, from nearly 35 years’ 
experience that the present mode of warming 
buildings of any size by hot air furnaces, is the 
greatest curse ever introduced. Years ago, 
persons if they had a furnace put up in a dwell- 
ing, could never think of giving up open fire 
places for wood or grates. These afforded good 
ventilators. Now a house is warmed, and not a 
fire place in one half the houses to be found, not 
even fora sick chamber. In the few houses 
in this city, where they still have open fire places, 
burning wood and coal, you will not find the in- 
mates complaining of loss of appetite, fulness in 
the head, nausea, cold feet, loss of sleep, and 
many other evils which will be the case as long 
as buildings are unventilated. Many persons 
are led to the conclusion, that in order to free 
a room of its foul air, it is sufficient to make an 
opening in the ceiling, for the vitiated air, be- 
ing heated, will aseend. An opening of this 
kind will accomplish but little, its effects de- 
pending on the relative and constantly varying 
condition of the air within and without. Most 
of those patent ventilators, except in certain 
kinds, are useless, depending in some degree, 
where they are placed on roofs, &. The prin- 
ciples of ventilation are very simple; millions of 
dollars have been expended in the different mines 
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in Europe in trying experiments, and now the 
matter is so simplified, that a small fire will ex- 
pel the foul air; even a steam jet or a body of 
grates will effect what machinery failed to do. 
I have a letter, an official one, given me at the 
House of Commons, London, last year, by the 
gentleman having charge of the building, stating 
that there was expended by Dr. Reid, Barry, 
Stevenson and others, £282,000 (pounds, not 
dollars.) The further they went, the worse they 
got. ‘There were two steam engines, twelve 
horse power, one of twenty to drive fans, one of 
which was thirty feet diameter. The whole of 
this costly affair is abandoned and taken out of 
the building, and an apparatus costing £6000 
answers a better purpose. The plan is that of 
ventilating the deep mines in Cornwall. Once 
more—at the great fair in London, 1850, there 
were a number of furnaces, stoves, &c., exhibited 
there, and this led many persons to adopt that 
mode of warming houses, and the iron men did 
arushing business in making them for their 
customers, but the furnaces made but a short 
run, John Bull found he was retrograding, los- 
ing his appetite, head bad, and fifty complaints. 
The stove and furnaces went down quicker than 
they went up, and they returned to their open 
coal fire, and Johnny became in a good humor, 
and doctors less feed. Now I wish you to under- 
stand I do not condemn furnaces, if properly put 
up in connection with perfect ventilation, and 
for a perfect ventilation there should be just as 
much air passing through the room in midwinter 
as midsummer, and when this is done you will 
find no more fever in winter than in summer. 
Very respectfully, JOHN SKIRVING. 





The Austrian government are about despatch- 
ing one of their vessels, the “Novara,” for a 
scientific expedition around the globe, an under- 
taking which excites much remark in Austria, 
and causes the Augsburger to wish that one or 
two frigates might be attached to the expedition 
in order to make an impression on the Chinese 
and Japanese, and perhaps gain from them similar 
commercial privileges to those already conceded 
to the Uniied States and England. This, it is 
thought, would be more desirable, in view of the 
opening of the canal of Suez, aud would be even 
more readily granted by the Chinese and Japanese 
to an unpretending maritime powcr, like Austria, 
than to their grasping and formidable brethren 
of Kngiand and America. 

While, however, as the expedition at present 
stands, politico-commercial ends are not to be 
overlooked, great attention is to be paid to scien- 
tific research in the rich fields offered by the 
islands of the Kast Indian Ocean. The Nicobar 
Islands are to be examined with an eye to geol- 
ogy; the zoologists, ethnographists, and botanists 
are to revel in the treasures of Borneo, Celebes, 
and the Moluccas; while the Philippines and 
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Sandwich Islands will furnish most interesting 
examples of active volcanoes. ‘The geologist 
and zoologist of the expedition are respectively 
Messrs. Hochsteter and Frauenfield. The de- 
partment of commercial economy, history, and 
ethnography belongs to Dr. Scherzer, who enjoys 
at present a great reputation in Austria for bis 
accurate knowledge of the modern languages and 
literature, his experience of the world, and his 
prepossessing manners and address. The Augs- 
burger Gazette concludes by hoping that many 
other distinguished savans of the nations will 
attach themselves to the expedition, and ventures 
the assurance that any such would be warmly 
welcomed by the Austrian government.—WN. Y. 
Evening Post. 





CHILDREN, BE PROMPT. 

Never say, when told to do anything, “In a 
minute,” or ‘by and by.” This leads to a bad 
habit, which, if not overcome, will prevent zll 
confidence in youas you growup. You will then 
put off duties you owe to your neighbor in the 
same way, and lose his confidence. Many men 
lose the respect of their neighbors, not so much 
because they mean to do wrong, as through care- 
lessness. ‘ By-and-by,” and “To-morrow,” have 
ruined thousands, robbed them of their character, 
and made them anything but blessings in a neigh- 
borhood. Little confidence can be placed in their 
word, not because they mean to tell falsehoods, 
but because of their carelessness. No obligation 
is fulfiled when it should be. And it is some- 
times so in their own affairs. They lose days and 
weeks because business is not attended to when it 
ought to be. A tool is lost, because not promptly 
put back when done with. Fulfil promptly every 
promise made. Put off not an honr. 

_ PHILADELPHIA MARKETS. _ 

Fiour ayn Meau.—The market for Flour is still 
dull. Good is offered at $6 25. Sales of better brands 
for home consumption at $6 37 a 6 44, and extra and 
fancy brands at $662 a $25. There is very liitle 
export demand. Rye Flour is worth $375 per barrel. 
Corn Meal dull, at $3 00 per bbl. for fresh ground. 

Grain.—Wheat is dull, and prices favor buyers. 
Sales of prime Pennsylvania red are making at $1 45 
a 1 46 and $1 60 a 1 62 for good white. Rye is inac- 
tive; sales of Penna. at 8lc. Corn sells at 60 a 65c. 


LLL 
1 ENESEE VALLEY BOARDING SCHOOL FOR 
GIRLS —The Spring Term of this School will 
commence on the 2d of 3d mo. next, and continue 
fourteen weeks. 

Terms.—$42 per term for tuition, board and wash- 
ing, fuel, pens and inks, for particulars address the 
Principal for a circular. 

STEPHEN COX, Principal. 

Scottsville P. O., Monroe Co., N. Y. 


OARDING SCHOOL.—A Friend desirous of open- 

ing a Boarding School convenient to Friends’ 
Meeting, Fallsington, may hear of a desirable situa- 
tion by applying previous to the 15th of next month. 
For further particulars address either Wm. Satrer- 
tHwaite, Jr., or Mark Pacmer, Fallsington P. O., 
Bucks Co., Pa. 1st mo. 10, 1857. 





